THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

their places/' Fortunately, the attack was ineffec-
tive ; indeed, Hamilton wrote that " I consider it as
amounting to a confession of guilt; and I am per-
suaded this will be the universal opinion. His at-
tempts against you are viewed by all whom I have
seen, as base. They will certainly fail of their aim,
and will do good rather than harm, to the public
cause and to yourself. It appears to me that, by
you, no notice can be, or ought to be, taken of the
publication. It contains its own antidote."

Not content with this double giving up of what to
any man of honor was confidential, Randolph, a
little later, rested under Washington's suspicions of
a third time breaking the seal of official secrecy by
sending a Cabinet paper to the newspapers for no
other purpose than to stir up feeling against Wash-
ington. But after his former patron's death regret
came, and Randolph wrote to Bushrod Washington,
" If I could now present myself before your vener-
ated uncle it would be my pride to confess my con-
trition that I suffered my irritation, be the cause what
it might, to use some of those expressions respecting
him which, at this moment ... I wish to recall as
being inconsistent with my subsequent convictions/'

Another type of enemy, more or less the result
of this differing with Jefferson, Madison, Monroe,
and Randolph, was sundry editors and writers who
gathered under their patronage and received aids of
money or of secret information. One who prospered
for a time by abusing Washington was Philip
Freneau* He was a college friend of Madison's,
and was induced to undertake the task by his andf a friendship,
